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“Cotton was a magic word 
in New England. In Massa¬ 
chusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, many villages 
and a few large cities 
were built about cotton mills. Ewing, 
wearing the stock and the tall 
hat which marked the well- 
dressed gentleman, stood 
beside the rapids and dreamed 
of a Holyoke to be” 




—R. H. Gabriel 
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rbe Neve omen Society, as a body 
is not responsible for opinion.\ 
expressed in the following pages 
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rbis Address was delivered at Greenfield 
Massachusetts , on October 8 , ipj 6 , during 
tbe “1936 Pilgrimage ” oj The American 
Branch of rbe Newcomen Society of England. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 
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The Newcomen Society of England 


T he Newcomen Society of England was founded ax London shortly 
after the World War, to encourage and promote research and study 
of the History of Engineering and Industrial Technolog}. With head¬ 
quarters at The Science Museum, South Kensington, the British member¬ 
ship includes many industrialists, engineers, physicists, historians arc 
technologists distinguished for their services tn various pans of the Bntssh 
Empire. 

The Society ta\es its name from Thomas Newcomen (1665-172$ /, 
the British Engineer, whose valuable contributions in improvements to 
the newly invented steam engine brought him lasting fame tn the field of 
the mechanic arts. Sewcomen, in partnership with the famous Thomas 
Savery (1650-1715), developed the Newcomen Engines, whose period of 
use was from 1705 to 1775. It was in 1764, while wording on a model of 
Newcomen’s engine, that James Watt first conceived the idea of a con¬ 
densing engine: the Watt Engine. 

The “Transactions” of The Newcomen Society , issued annually at 
London, constitute an unique and most valuable contribution to the his¬ 
tory of Engineering and Industry. These annual volumes find their way 
to technical and university libraries throughout the world. 

In 1925, through the initiative and efforts of the American Founder, 
Mr. L. F. Loree of New Yoraided by a small group of well-\nowu 
American industrialists, railroad presidents, engineers and educators, there 
was founded the American Branch of The Newcomen Society. The 
American Newcomen has its headquarters in those of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at New Yor\, whose Secretary is the Hon¬ 
orary Corresponding Secretary for North America, in Newcomen Society . 

The two principal events in the yearly program of the American 
Newcomen are: the Annual American Dinner at New Yor%, held simul¬ 
taneously with the British Dinner at London and with exchange of cable 
greetings; and the “Annual American Pilgrimage” to some point of his¬ 
toric interest concerned with the beginnings of industry’, or transportation, 
or the mechanic arts in America. Papers presented at the Annual Dinners 
are read simultaneously at London and New York[. 

A collateral objective of the American Newcomen is to protide another 
informal lin{ in the friendly and intimate relations between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The American Newcomen comprises in its membership many Amer¬ 
ican leaders in the fields of finance, industry, transportation , communi¬ 
cation, the utilities, engineering, university education and technology. The 
Newcomen Society of England enjoys international reputation in the 
value of its papers and meetings, which are based upon exhaustive scientific 
research in these special fields of History. 
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For more than twenty years associated with the r a / e r 
versity Faculty, l>*. Rai.hh H. Gabriel is Lamedp rof f 
of American History at t are and Fellow of Trumbull c ol f or 
He has been Visiting Professor at universities in the E a u 
on the Pacific Coast. Teacher, author, editor, and lecturer V 
many contributions to the study and knowledge of Atnefic 
History have brought wide recognition. His approach */ 
historical writing has both charm and originality. fern■ 
of American Historical Society, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi 
Beta Theta Pi, and Pi Gamma Mu, he is also a Rotarian if 
was General Editor of “j The Pageant of America" - 
volumes') and Joint Editor of “Sketches of Eighteenth Cent J 
America by St. John De CrevecoeurP Among other historical 
works , Dr. Gabriel is the author of “The Evolution of £ 
Island“Toilers of Land and Sea," “The Lure of ^he 
Frontierand “Exploring American History." He is * 
member of the Historical Advisory Committee, in the Ami 
ican Newcomen. 
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I n 1 hr Summer of 1845, George C. Ewing, pious New 
England Puritan, salesman, and member of the firm of 
llit Fairbanks Scale Company of St. Johnsbury, Ver¬ 
mont, 1 limbed aboard a train of the new Connecticut 
Uivn Railway for a journey to Ireland Parish. In spite of 
iIh hard and uncomfortable seat he thought again of the 
marvels of modern invention. Here he was rushing from 
customer to customer at a rate of twenty miles an hour. 

I !r was independent of the mud of country highways; he 
no longer had to endure the jolting of the stagecoach whose 
wheels bounded from rut to stone as the driver urged on 
the sweating team. Looking out of the window he saw at 
the highway crossings unsophisticated farm horses rearing 
and plunging as t he strange iron monster roared by. From 
time to time as the fireman poked a few more logs under 
the boiler, flaming embers rose from the flue of the loco¬ 
motive and threatened to start conflagrations in the dry 
leaves which carpeted the woods. As George C. Ewing 
brushed an accumulation of ashes and dust from his coat 

*' l k Author wishes to acknowledge the great assistance of Mrs. Constance McL. 

linen, oj Holyoke , Massachusetts. 
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and stove pipe hat, he reflected that the price of progress 
is a certain discomfort but, after all, that the goal of a 
salesman’s life is to get to as many customers as rapidly 
as possible. His attempts to talk to his fellow passengers 
were interrupted at every station by the rattle of the coup¬ 
ling links and the squeal of the hand brakes which the 
brakemen frantically screwed against the wheels. Before 
the dav of Westinghouse, the trains on the Connecticut 
Railroad jolted and shuddered to a stop. At the stations 
Ewing watched the ladies get on and off, admiring the 
wasp waists of the fashionable belles and the tasteful bon¬ 
nets which confined their hair. He stood well back to allow 
them to pass, when he himself alighted, for the full bustles 
and hoops which were coming to be a part of feminine 
attire required considerable sea room. George C. twing 
left the train at Ireland Parish, a cluster of houses set back 
a little way from the Connecticut river near the great 
rapids, where the river cut through a trap ridge and 
dropped sixty feet in two and one-half miles. 

The name, Ireland Parish, was the result of the blood 
of one of its eighteenth century founders. It was a typical 
New England farming hamlet of neat white houses strag¬ 
gling between Mt. Tom and the river. Like so many such 
villages in Massachusetts it showed the impress of a rising 
American industrialism. An enterprising citizen had 
organized and incorporated the Hadley Falls Company 
and a wing dam had been built into the river deflecting 
water which turned the wheels of a small, but profitable, 
cotton mill. As Ewing walked down the unpaved street 
toward the familiar general store, he passed some boarding¬ 
houses where lived the out-of-town girls who worked at 
the spindles in the mill. They were farmers’ daughters 
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whose homes were f<><> bn ;iwiiy t<> j'eMiiii 1 hi n »h ' k 
work. The Hadley hills ( ump.m y .it llieoiilsrf of H-entei 
prise had advertised for bo.udmg house keeper, w hm 1 
function, heside providing food and shehi f » Ul1 * f,) l u 
serve the Victorian proprieties. Ahouf tin icntial t 

lounged the usual group as evening brought thi 1 1.i\ s v 

to an end. 'The cross roads commercial empoiium wa t u 
local club. Clustering around the stove in wintu am 
summer scattered about the front porch or steps, t le 
farmers of the locality discussed the doings of the com¬ 
munity and the politics of state and nation. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1845 the annexation of I exas, rushed thuuigi 
Congress on March 1, was the subject for animated dis¬ 
pute. Many a New Englander did not approve of t ns 
action in which the claims of Mexico were disregarded so 
completely as to bring the two nations to the vetge of war. 
Abolition sentiment was rising in Massachusetts, and 
Texas would be another slave state added to the already 
powerful Cotton Kingdom. George C. Ewing dropped out 
of the conversation at the store and walked down to the 
bank of the Connecticut river. 


ewing’s vision 

He stood for a time beside the rapids that had blocked 
navigation until a canal had been built around them. 
Terrifying rapids they were for the unlucky boatman who 
chanced to be sucked unto the foam-covered quick water 
where the great river tumbled over a rocky bed. Above 
them the lazy stream suggested peace, but, at the cas¬ 
cades it became a symbol of power. Not far away he noted 
the wng dam and the mill which it supported. Cotton was 
“magic word in New England. In Massachusetts, Connect- 
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i Rhode Island, many villages and a few large 
ICUt ’ St about cotton milk There seemed Z 
cities were expansion of the textile industry, 

limit to the pov P })C fa)) hat which marked 

xxzsiss*'**,'>'.’** *»■> 

k h f of fhe energy going to waste. In his imagination 
thought of the energy g g one before had 

he saw a great dam across me nvc. 
dared to attempt the harnessing of so great and powerful 
fstream. If man could achieve the railroad, thought 
Ewing, he could conquer the Connecticut. In real life 
George C. Ewing sold Fairbanks scales to country and city 
merchants; in the world of his dreams he was the builder 
of a city surrounding a group of giant cotton nulls. / i' tie 
later he climbed again into the wooden coach on the Con¬ 
necticut Railroad line and rattled away toward St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. He had his plan. Would he be able to 
interest the other members of the Fairbanks firm in it. 

From St. Johnsbury, Ewing went to New York and later 
to Hartford, Springfield, and Boston. He wrote letters. He 
talked long and earnestly to business men whose offices 
had neither telephones nor typewriters. He used the 
history of New England to support his argument. Moses 
Brown in 1789 had thrown a pioneer dam across the 
Blackstone river in Rhode Island and had built a cotton 
mill according to the plans of Samuel Slater, fresh from 
England. Since then the Blackstone had been interrupted 
by a series of dams. In 1813 Francis C. Lowell and Patrick 
T. Jackson had erected a mill of seventeen hundred 
spindles on the Charles river at Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Twelve years later a dam across the Merrimac had called 
the city of Lowell into being. In 1838 another dam farther 
up the same river had furnished power for the textile mills 
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which created Manchester New Hampshire. In this very 
year of <*45 « 0 » » th.rdi dam across the Merrimac this 
time farther down, was being started and was to be the 
foundation of a town to he called Lawrence. 

Gtor ge C. Ewing leaned closer to the prospective in 
' lew England, he said in effect, is built on dams 
The conquest of the Merrimac was the first victory over a 
large river, if man could hold back the Merrimac m 182-1 
he can dam the Connecticut in 1846. Ewing paused to \tt 
the point I he time, he continued, is ripe for big 

enterprise. Only two years ago, in 1844, the clumsy and 
inefficient old water wheel became obsolescent An im 
proved device called a turbine has been introduced into 
some of the Lowell mills and has already demonstrated its 
aupenon.y. At Hadley Falls we have vast water power 

V-.fo, the turbine the opportunity for profit is unlimited 

Ocorge Ewing was proposing no adventure into the 
unknown. 1 le merely wanted to apply a tried solution to 
;li;ir > though unusually difficult, problem. He had 
' - change normal in that mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury American society when industrialism was rising and 
the tempo of life accelerating. He had graduated from the 
selling of goods to the selling of an idea. From the chrysalis 
of a drummer he had emerged with the full wings and the 
siren song of the promoter. 

During the autumn of 1845 and the spring of 1846, 
George C. Kwing worked in New England and New York. 
The drift of national events supported his arguments. 
Early in 1846 President James K. Polk maneuvered 
England into agreeing to a division of that vast territory 
in the far North-West called Oregon which gave to the 
United States the lion’s share, including the rich valley 
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of the Columbia river. In the same spri n£ ; 

Mexico had broken out. In the summer Gen ' 6 * ar *ith 
Taylor made a thrust into the northern-mostT 31 2achar y 
inces and the Mexicans fell back before his colun^^ P r °v. 
same time General Stephen Kearny cut loose fJL^L t,le 
Leavenworth in Kansas and marched to the c m ^ 0rt 
New Mexico. From far distant California came r ^ Uest °f 
an uprising of Americans called the Bear Flag r rUrn ° rs of 
of the efforts of Col. John C. Fremont and Coinmo 
Sloat to secure that rich province for the United Stat 
America was expanding and Americans knew for the^ 8 
time in their history the mood of the conqueror. Or ^ 
and Texas were noble prizes. California, slipping fromThe 
hands of the incompetent Mexicans, was the richest of al] 6 
The railroad, already successful in the short runs of the 
East, promised some day to bind New England to the 
Pacific coast. Let New Englanders say what they would 
about the ethics of the Mexican War, they well knew that 
Polk, by means of it, was enriching the nation. They 
sensed that, when it was ended, the territory within the 
national boundaries would be as large as Europe. It was 
an appropriate time for American entrepreneurs to dream 
audaciously. By mid-summer 1847 George C. Ewing had 
won. He alighted one day at Ireland Depot with a new 
task to accomplish. 

As special agent for the men of money behind the pro¬ 
posed enterprise Ewing began to call upon the farmers and 
land owners of Ireland Parish and in course of time bought 
more than a thousand acres beside the river. He paid well 
for the land and the farmers were satisfied. All save one— 
an irascible old gentleman who loved his river bottom soil 
and had no use for newfangled factories. His land was vital 
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On the cold Sunday morning of November iff, u.t/- the 
roads leading to the rapids of the Connecticut river were 
foil of hurrying carriage* and persons on foot. Hundred* of 
passengers brought by the railroad swelled the crowd* 
milling about the ends of a dam that stretched across the 
Connecticut. The plain seemed covered with tail hats and 
close fitting bonnets. Excitement and anticipation ran 
high. Deserted were the streets of the near-by village of 
Irish laborers who had built the dam, for the inhabitants 
of the Patch, as it was called, were all on the river bank 
awaiting the events of the day. Now and again John Chase 
of West Point and Philander Anderson of Chicopee looked 
anxiously at the structure which was the product G f their 
engineering skill. Both were distinguished engineer*. Each 
had planned the water system of an important New 
England city. Their dam, even before its completion, was 
a national sensation. To many conservative Americans its 
audacity seemed foolhardiness. Their reputations were a* 
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stake. For the last time they walked along the wooden 

structure looking for flaws. 

To the visitors on the shore the dam looked much like 
the carriage sheds in which they tied their horses when 
they went to church on Sunday. It was a hollow frame¬ 
work of timbers with a roof slanting upstream. The base 
was riveted to the river bottom. The lip of the dam was 
protected by boiler plate. Scoffers and believers argued its 
merits until the signal came to close the gates. The hour of 
theory had passed; the pragmatic test had come. Above 
the dam the water began to rise. Below it the current 
slipped away exposing for the first time the rocky bed of 
the river. Men and boys hastened, while there w^as yet 
time, to emulate the children of Israel who, when the 
waters parted, crossed the Red Sea dryshod. Shouts of 
triumph filled the air. Hour after hour the water rose. It 
seemed as though the great Connecticut had been con¬ 
quered. Then a leak appeared and a hasty examination 
by the engineers showed that the stone bulkhead at the 
western end of the dam was weakening. It threatened to 
tip over. Frantically railroad iron was piled onto the 
masonry to hold it in place. In the midst of these efforts a 
crack was heard in midstream. John Chase and Philander 
Anderson with horror saw the work of their hands slowly 
topple over and then swiftly disintegrate into a confused 
mass of timbers. A great wave roared over the dry rocks 
and a man-made flood swept down the Connecticut. Ter¬ 
rified Irish mothers from the Patch mistook the tossing 
timbers in the foaming river for their sons and husbands 
and the sound of their shrieks and their w r eeping rose above 
the roar of the river. The panic passed and soon it was 
known that no loss of life had occurred. Then through the 
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, lloW ing days an unseasonable flood of muddy water 

Ined with timbers caused curl0Slt y a nd sometimes con- 
Vernation in down river communities, while sightseers 
flocked, as is their wont, to the scene of the disaster. 

It is not recorded what the chiefs of the Hadley Falls 
Company said behind closed doors to John Chase and 
philander Anderson. Publicly their treasurer telegraphed 
to Boston: “Dam gone to hell by way of Willimansett.” It 
is also a matter of record that the Irish laborers in the 
patch were soon cheered by the news that work on a new 
and greater structure would start at once. Shanties that 
seemed too small to house a family became almost over¬ 
night boarding and lodging houses, as new laborers were 
added. Through the winter of 1848-9 timbers and iron 
work was assembled and stones prepared for the walls. 
The Patch was gay with the songs of Erin. 

On October 22, 1849 the gates of a new dam, the work 
of the same engineers, were closed. The river rose until it 
plunged in a mighty waterfall over the lip. From that day 
to this the Connecticut has been the servant of men. The 
new structure was the fruit of that determination which 
turns defeat into victory. Like its predecessor it was built 
of timbers, this time one foot square and laid in massive 
cribs. These were bolted together and the whole structure 
was firmly bedded and fastened to the bottom, four feet 
into the solid rock. The cribs rose thirty feet at the down¬ 
stream side of the dam. The structure was eighty feet in 
breadth and over a thousand in length. The cribs were 
covered with a roof of planks eighteen inches thick which 
sloped upstream from the lip to the river bottom. The ridge 
was capped with heavy iron plates to protect it against 
the wear and tear of freshets. 


Over this iron shod lip the Connecticut plunged i n a 
small Niagara.The roar filled the air and the ground shook 
A little four-foot apron projected from the crest of t h c 
dam, a roof for a plank walk suspended by rods. p or a 
short time inspectors and a few of the curious ventured 
behind the great waterfall. But when logs and ice falling 
over the dam carried the apron away it was never rebuilt 
The water impounded by the structure flowed into canals 
cunningly devised by Chase and Anderson so that it could 
be thrice used before being returned to the river. Save for 
the first inadequate dam the engineering of this pair was 
flawless. For eighty-eight years their basic plan has re¬ 
mained unchanged. 

THE GROWTH OF HOLYOKE 

About their dam and its associated system of canals 
rose the city of Holyoke. It did not, however, spring sud¬ 
denly into existence. To its surprise the Hadley Falls Com 
pany found the investing public at first indifferent to the 
factory sites and the water power facilities which it offered 
The company built a cotton mill or two—several stories 
in height for ground space was valuable—but other ad 
venturers were slow to come. The disappointed managers 
were inclined to blame the California fever for their small 
success. When the gates of the second dam were closed 
the greatest population trek in American history, the 
California gold rush, was just coming to an end. Wh 
build cotton mills in Holyoke or work in them when one 
could dig gold in the Sierras? In 1857 business tumbled 
into a panic and depression. The Hadley Falls Company 
was reorganized. Four years later came the Civil War 
During these long years of hard and uncertain times the 
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w ho were the builders and the economic 
ntreP ren rfk,lvoke found the solution for their perplexing 
e <t ef« ot heV 'abandoned the dream of creating another 
Lblem- 1 J center , like Lowell and Manchester, and 
teat Before the cen tury came to an end 

M * a s the most important paper making city in the 

l n )tc the apron 


the dam, month after month and year after year, 
° ve , r the Connecticut. It was an inspiring sight, ad- 
P° ur ^ b countless visitors. When, however, the anxieties 
m d by the War between the States were dissipated 
caU fp poma ttox, a new fear appeared among the though t- 
f| citizens of Holyoke. Was the dam upon which their 
lives depended being undermined ? Was the pounding 
V * t he water eroding the rocky river bottom? Tests proved 
that the river was secretly preparing to destroy the ob¬ 
jection which prevented its tree flow to the sea. Great 
holes, some of them forty feet deep, had appeared at the 
very base of the dam. As a result the gates were opened 
and a wooden apron was constructed. The structure was 
almost as vast as the original dam. When the gates closed 
and the river again spilled over the dam, the roar was 
heard no mor^-only the sound of water slipping quietly 
over the apron to the rocky bottom beyond. Holyoke had 
achieved security. 


-il, IV 

With the completion of the Holyoke dam an era cam. 
to an end. From the time of Washington until ,8 S o Amer 
.can civilization was dominated by farmers and tri 
‘‘ "* “ civifc, tio „. Indu ^'J 
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ism was rising but still played a minor role beside com¬ 
merce and agriculture. Industry, for the most part, w as 
dependent upon creeks and rivers for the power to turn 
its machines. The Holyoke enterprise was the last and the 
greatest of the attempts of American industry to found 
factories directly on dams. Within six years after its com¬ 
pletion Bessemer had perfected that process which made 
low-priced steel a possibility. Within five years after the 
closing of the gates at Holyoke it was possible to travel 
entirely by rail from the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago. 
Cheap steel made it possible to build steam engines of 
high efficiency and lowered cost and the railroad made 
available a limitless supply of power in the form of bi¬ 
tuminous coal from the Appalachian mountains and the 
upper Mississippi valley. The Holyoke dam marks the end 
in America of the age of wood, water power, and iron. The 
age of steam and steel was at hand. When men again 
turned to waterpower it was to meet the demands of still 
a third age, that of electricity. 

America, young though the nation be when compared 
with Europe, has its picturesque ruins. They dot New 
England in the form of broken dams, vine covered founda¬ 
tion walls of the manufacturing enterprises of a century 
ago, and pieces of iron machinery rusting in the gravel of 
creek and river beds. Technology marches on and the 
wonders of yesterday become the curiosities of today. But 
in every great age some men succeed in rising above the 
transient and in creating works which outlast the times 
which produce them. The founders of Holyoke were such 
men. They built with such honesty and such intelligence 
that the city has never been forced to abandon its original 
foundations. It remains a living monument to those 
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er) aineers and mdustr.al.sts of the mid-nineteenth 
pi° neer v who had neither coal nor steel. When, after the 
cel * War these tW ° commodlt,es became available 
Civ d . im ’ ag i na tions of the type which visioned Holyoke 
coined America within a third of a century into the 
tra " S industrial nation of the world. 


q’he “/936 Pilgrimage” to New England, includ¬ 
ing Springfield, Holyoke, Northampton, Deerfield, 
Greenfield, Worcester and Boston, was under the 
direction of the American Newcomen s permanent 
New England Committee, whose roster is given on 
thefollowing pages. 
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I)r. Karl T. Compton 
Chairman 
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Commander Jerome C. Hunsakf.r 
Secretary 
U.S. Navy, Retired 

Director oj Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Ttchno/ogy 

Charles Francis Adams, Esqre. 

President, The Union Trust Company of Boston 

Dr. Charles M. Allen 

Director, Alden Hydraulic Laboratory, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Viggo E. Bird, Esqre. 

President, the Hartford Electric Light Company 

Walter S. Bucklin, Esqre. 

President, The National Sbawmut Bank of Boston 

Frank. D. Comerford, Esqre. 

Chairman, New England Power Association 
President, The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 

Dr. James B. Conant 

President, Harvard University 
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Dr. Georges F. Do riot 

Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Union,,ty 

Admiral Ralph Earle 

President, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Ralph E. Flanders, Esqrc. 
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Edward S. French, Esqrc. 

President, Boston & Maine Railroad 
President, Maine Central Railroad 

Dr. Ralph H. Gabriel 

lamed Professor of American History, Tale University 

Franklin W. Hobbs, Esqre. 
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Colonel Dugald C. Jackson 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Charles T. Main, Esqre. 

Consulting Engineer, Boston 

Colonel Frederick H. Payne 

President, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield 

Dr. Abbott Payson Usher 

Professor of Economics, Harvard University 

Sidney Withington, Esqre. 

Electrical Engineer, The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 

% 

Colonel C. E. Davies, ex-officio 

Secretary, The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York 

J. B. Ennis, Esqre., ex-officio 

Vice-President, American Locomotive Company, New York 
























